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Municipal Miia 


By J. A. TOWNER, C.A. 
Vice-President, The Municipal Commission of the Province ‘of Quebec. 


(Before Montreal Chapter, November 15, 1935) 


PEAKING about Municipal Affairs is a special pleasure to me and 

S especially in times when this subject has resulted in the creation 

of new organizations with the purpose of exercising a certain 
control over municipal finances in general. I need not say that this 
subject is the topic of the day, we know that it has reached the point 
of calling together large meetings of great importance. This can be 
explained, I imagine, by the fact that besides the ratepayers them- 
selves, who are keenly interested, there are also. the holders of bonds 
of municipal and school corporations. New associations have joined 
the old ones in order to suggest all kinds of reformative plans to the 
local administration in some cases, and in others, to systematically 
oppose all efforts brought. forward by the members of the council. 

What a change from past years when this subject would barely 
be in the theme of an editorial, even at the time of the levying of the 
taxes! Public interest, in regard to municipal affairs, was practically 
limited to the payment of taxes, the vote to be given to such or such 
a candidate or to a loan which the ratepayers were called upon to 
either approve or reject; until recently, in Montreal and in Quebec, 
the persons knowing the alderman representing their ward were 
scarce. 

But if the aldermen have suffered in the past by being unknown 
to their electors, I think that they do not have the same feeling to-day. 
We need not add that they have to face instead, a whole lot of other 
troubles. 

Gentlemen, I will not tell you anything now when I say that 
ratepayers in general, expect to be rightly informed by accountants 
about municipal affairs, and I will be more than pleased if you can 
find anything in the present lecture that would enable you to convince 
any of your friends, acquaintances or clients about a certain par- 
ticular municipal problem. 

Is it not a pity the way the people talk about public affairs. The 
administrators are the object of continuous and harsh criticism, and 
generally from electors not knowing sufficient of the matter that they 
are dealing with. Would it not be more just to judge an administra- 
tion by its achievement? 

On the other side, are not the members of the councils at fault 
in not publishing, at the proper time, the necessary financial statements 
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MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS 


showing how the public monies were used and also showing the ser- 
vices rendered to the community. 

My experience with the public men permits me to say that they 
are anxious to receive practical and useful suggestions, and that bitter 
critics are liable to discourage even the best members. 

I do not want you to see in this a personal attack against any 
municipal council of this province, and with the distinguished French 
economist “Du Noyer,” I shall say, “I do not impose nor propose, but 
I expose.” 

Revenue 

As you are aware, in order to administer the affairs of a corpora- 
tion, revenues must be levied. This assertion is easier to say than to 
realize. This explains the reason why a great number of municipal 
corporations ask the legislature for special powers with the view of 
being enabled to tax other properties than the immovables, even 
though they already receive revenues from different sources. 

Politicians with the aid of their technicians do not lack initiative 
to find new sources of revenue, but the problem is that electors are 
in the way in every case and hence the difficulty to raise the necessary 
revenues to meet the amount of the adminstration expenses and the 
tendency of wishing to meet the yearly-revenue-deficit. 

In the United-States, certain taxes are received by the State and 
remitted, partly or in full, to the local municipalities. In the Province 
of Quebec the local taxes are levied and collected by the municipalities 
themselves. 

The different sources of revenue can be divided as follows: 

General and special property taxes; 

Personal taxes; 

Licenses and permits; 

Special taxes re: local improvements; 

Revenue and on Estate taxes; 

Chain stores’ taxes; 

Public utilities taxes; 

Privileges along highways; 

Grants given to permits re: 

Gasoline stations etc., 

Liquor licenses, for beer and wines; 

Business-tax; 

Tenants’ taxes; 

Fines, special services and toll rights; 

The sale of municipal service outside the limits of the corporation; 

Municipal lotteries; 

Profits obtained from the corporation’s properties; 

Rents of public buildings and concessions; 

Local Charity subscriptions etc., 

This gives you an idea of the real and possible revenues of a 
municipality. 
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Expenses 


Let us now say a word about expenses. We have already shown 
that great courage was required to impose the necessary revenues 
for the proposed expenses. No less courage will be required to keep 
the expenses within the limits of the Budget in force. The budget 
once based upon the estimated revenues must afterwards be limited 
to the probable receipts. 

The French Economist “Leroy-Beaulieu” said that “FINANCE 
HAS A TERRIBLE WAY OF TAKING REVENGE ON NATIONS 
AND PERSONS WHO NEGLECT OR DISREGARD IT” and one of 
the best ways to avoid this revenge is surely to balance the yearly 
budget. The work of our present governments is not a small job, and 
the public, before criticizing them, should hesitate and appreciate what 
they are doing, especially during the present hard times. The govern- 
ments receive numerous demands for money, just as if they had no 
financial troubles of their own, and as if the treasury would never be 
exhausted. 


Credit 


A properly balanced budget will aid the municipalities in keeping 
their credit. But, what is meant by the credit of a corporation? 
Credit implies trust. Thus, before giving credit to another, we first 
consider if this person has the intention to reimburse the loan and 
in the affirmative whether this person will be in a position to do so. 

The best way for a municipality to show its good faith is to levy 
sufficient taxes to meet the yearly ordinary expenses as well as the 
debt-service. To judge of the ability of payment of the rate-payers, 
the administrators must at the opportune time, that is to say at the 
time of making loans, remember the federal debt, municipal and school 
debts, as well as churches, and individual debts. 

Should they compare the part of the national revenue which is 
applicable to their rate-payers, with the above mentioned debts, they 
would surely hesitate before contemplating new works which, while 
useful, are not necessarily urgent. The best method is evidently to 
have on hand the necessary money, before beginning any capital ex- 
penditures, except in very urgent cases. 

The credit of a corporation is, in my opinion, the asset which 
must not be promised by any administration. The revenue-deficit 
should be avoided at any rate as the consolidation of such deficits has 
ruined more than one municipality. Such a bad procedure means 
that the future generation will be called upon to meet expenses which 
were made by past generations, while the latter was the only one to 
benefit from the said disbursements. 

It is certainly attractive to pass to others the burden of our debts, 
but it must not be ignored that the future generation will also have 
to take care of its own maintenance besides the debts transferred 


from the previous generation. 
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The ability of payment of the rate-payers at the time of the im- 
position of taxes is often a subject of fear, but this is easily forgotten 
when considering some unnecessary and unforeseen expenses. The 
ability of payment is excessively hard to determine in large muni- 
cipalities. To establish it, we must consider: 

Salaries paid by the different local industries and other institu- 
tions; the income of the rate-payers; the “per capita” debt or the 
debt by each $1,000.00 of valuation; the tax-rate for the different 
public bodies; the net debt of each public body; the comparison be- 
tween the current liabilities and current assets; the percentage of the 
debt service based on the yearly revenue; the percentage of ordinary 
receipts based on the same revenue; the comparison between the ar- 
rears of taxes and the revenue of a certain period, the revenues, the 
expenses, the revenue deficit, etc., the whole being distributed over 
a certain number of years. 

A thorough examination of the financial operations of the public 
utilities must be done in order to ascertain whether they meet their 
own expenses or not. 

From the above, it follows, that the rate-payers’ income which may 
be used for taxation, is limited, and consequently the councils, as well 
as the ratepayers, should fully consider any proposal which would 
mean an increase of the municipal debt. 


Financial Report 


This leads us to say a few words about financial reports. These 
reports must give all information that may be required by any aver- 
age interested person. They must be prepared in a comprehensive 
form and published on time. In order to facilitate the study of those 
reports, they must also contain graphs and statistics. These reports 
are not prepared for the sole use of the accountants and this should 
not be forgotten. Unfortunately, too many reports prepared by com- 
petent auditors are filed and nobody even dares to look at them. In 
those cases, is not the accountant only one of those to blame? 

I do not want to lose the opportunity of bringing your attention 
to this important fact. What is the use of preparing a good-looking 
report, if the interested persons cannot understand it? The latter 
think that these reports mean money wasted and I am well disposed 
to say that they are right. 

Due to the great importance of the financial reports, the account- 
ants, in my mind, should take every step to avoid such critics. Cer- 
tain financial reports make me think of a doctor who uses all the 
technical terms of his profession when visiting a patient. I do not 
believe that this is the best thing for him to do, in order to convince 
the old sick lady that he is the most competent man to cure her illness. 

The auditors’ reports should, at least, give the following infor- 
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mation and possess the requisites mentioned hereafter:— They should 
be: 

1. Submitted at least six weeks after the expiration of the finan- 
cial year; 

2. In a uniform size so as to be kept properly in files. 

3. Prepared on a paper of good quality, in order to facilitate the 
reading; 

4. Important points should be specially shown; 

5. Attractive; 

6. Contain Diagrams and charts; 

7. Everything should be properly distributed in the different sheets 
of the report. 

8. Contain a table of contents; 

9. Contain the necessary statistics; 

10. Contain comparative statements; 

11. Demonstrate the cost of the different services rendered to the 
rate-payers for taxes imposed; 

12. The written report should show clearly and precisely the rec- 
ommendations which are found necessary with a limited number of 
sheets and avoiding expressions which might be too technical. 

The persons interested in such reports together with the rate- 
payers will then be in a position to understand them and will be able 
to see what has been done with their money. Those poor electors will 
be less ignored during the period elapsed between the elections. 


Salaries and Fees of the Municipal Officers and Auditors 

The question of the preparaton of these reports reminds us of 
the question of salaries and fees of municipal officers and municipal 
auditors. In certain municipalities the amount of this expense is 
found exaggerated compared with the amount of the budget. Very 
often this is due to the cause of a wrong distribution of this item 


amongst the officers. 
New Industries 


Let us now say a word about the new industries before speaking 
of the defaulted municipalities. Industry is of the highest importance 
to a municipality, but it should not require too many sacrifices on the 
part of the rate-payers. 

It happened in certain municipalities, that officers of certain com- 
panies visit different municipalities and endeavour to get, from the 
said municipalities, extraordinary privileges with the result that, in 
certain cases, the given privilege exceeds the amount benefited by the 
municipality and its rate-payers. 

After such abuses the prime minister of this province expressed 
the desire to confer with the Ontario prime minister and take all legal 
means to avoid them in the future. There have been some errors 
which have created financial distress in certain municipalities but let 
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us state, that industry in general is a precious asset for the munici- 
palities on account of the numerous advantages which it. offers. 

The industries which wish to operate in a municipality, first study- 
the financial situation of this corporation and a considerable debt will 
surely ill-dispose them. The business-men, as a rule, are afraid of 
the consolidation of the yearly revenue-deficit. This detail might be 
interesting to accountants who are called to serve one party or the 
other. 

Defaulted Municipalities 

I presume that you expect me to speak of municipalities common- 
ly called “in default”. In the United-States the number of munici- 
palities which were not able to meet the payment of their total debts, 
amounted to 2.716 on January ist, 1935. Florida comes first with 
363; North Carolina, second, with 276; Louisiana with 264 and Michi- 
gan, 239. Under 200 municipalities per State, we have Texas with 
193, New-Jersey with 170, Arkansas with 164, Ohio with 159, Illinois 
with 127 and California with 120. The number varies between 1 and 
71 in the other states. 

In Ontario, the number of municipalities in default is 42, while 
in the province of Quebec, there are 39 municipal corporations and 
21 school commissions in default. The difference between the number 
of defaulted municipalities in the province of Quebec and those of 
Ontario is explainc by the fact that in Ontario, the necessary funds 
for education are levied by the municipal bodies at the request of the 
school bodies. Considering the amount of the outstanding bonds for 
all the defaulted municipalities, Ontario comes first with 19.1% of the 
total outstanding bonds; while in Quebec this percentage is only 
1.929. 

Up to 1932, the municipalities in default were rather scarce and 
municipal credit was highly estimated. Since; the past three 
years, around 170 municipalities in our country have not been able 
to pay their bond interest. The amount of the debt of these munici- 
palities amounted to $141,150,000. representing 11% of the total debt 
with the result that municipal credit received a severe blow. 

Who are the holders ‘of the municipal bonds? We find them 
among trust companies, life insurance companies and others, pension 
funds of the different governments, banks, religious and charitable 
societies and others with an endowment fund, pension-fund of the 
civil and civic employees, sinking-funds of governments, municipalit- 
ies or others, administrators of large estates, the courts of justice 
which keeps the assets of minors or others and the persons who have 
made some savings. 

This constitutes about the bond market and if we do not take 
good care of this class, municipalities will find it very hard to raise 
any new funds when new loans are necessary.. The citizens of the 
municipalities in default do not always realize that: they personally 
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suffer from the insolvency of their corporation. There is always a 
certain unfavourable disposition in the mind of an unpaid creditor 
against a proprietor who resides within the limits of a defaulted muni- 
cipality. 

Unfortunately some citizens do not see the situation with the 
same idea and they do not hesitate to say that they cannot pay the 
taxes to meet the payment of the debts contracted by the munici- 
pality and they refuse to take the necessary steps. 

We must not forget the fact that municipal debts have been 
contracted from the creditors and if the municipality fails in its pay- 
ments this will not only personally affect the rate-payers of the muni- 
cipality but will equally affect the above-mentioned creditors. The 
municipalities in default must realize that they will have a lot to do 
to gain anew the confidence of the public. As regards the position 
of the persons holding bonds which are matured and unpaid, the 
Financial Post of the 16th of March last, published the following 
article: 

“Unfortunately, there is no way of improving the position of 
these bondholders overnight. It will take years of careful adminis- 
tratior{ for them to recover even a part of what they were misled 
to lend to a bankrupt in disguise. 

“The chief value to be derived from this painful experience is 
the lesson that Ontario must set up a system of municipal adminis- 
tration, comparable to those in Saskatchewan, Alberta or Quebec 
where every phrase of municipal finance must come under govern- 
ment scrutiny. By this means, frauds, of the kind that were per- 
petrated on investors, by municipalities of the Ontario Border cities 
area, may be prevented. At the same time, the muncipalities, their 
citizens and officials can be educated into an understanding of the 
elements of municipal solvency.” 

Mr. Bradshaw, ex-president of a bureau of supervisors, has sug- 
gested to the Ontario government, before resigning, that the follow- 
ing municipalities be organized in the following way: 

That a few municipalities which were under its jurisdiction be 
reorganized by reducing the rate of interest with a proportion vary- 
ing between 25% and 86%; by reducing the capital, in a case. up 
to 75% and fixing the reimbursement of the debt on a period of 40 
years. 

I do not see why we should hurry to have creditors suffer a 
loss on their municipal or school bonds while the present circumstan- 
ces do not permit us, in my opinion, to determine what will the future 
ability of payment be. 

It is easy to postpone the payments to 40 years by the fact that 
a municipality is presently unable to pay, but I believe that by dis- 
tributing to the creditors all available funds, we would act fairly 
towards the creditors until the depression is over when it will be 
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possible to establish the ability to pay. This would also enable us 
to fix a shorter time for reimbursement of the outstanding bonds than 
we can establish to-day, to the advantage of the creditors. 

The suggestions of Mr. Bradshaw, which in certain cases would 
carfcel 75% of the debt of certain municipalities have met with a 
lot of objections, as shown in the Financal Post of the 2nd of March 
last. 

Besides, by delaying the payment of actual debts of 40 years, 
we are improving the future financial situation of those municipalit- 
ies when they have to make new capital expenditures on depreciated 
assets. 

Instead of passing our responsibilities over the shoulders of the 
future generations, it would be preferable, in my mind, not to think 
of any financial reorganization for the moment, except in certain 
special cases, but only for limited periods of three or five years and 
always after having consulted the interested parties. 

The reimbursement of the debt could then be established yearly 
and could be based on the ability of making the payment by the 
rate-payers from year to year. In this way it would be less danger- 
ous than to deprive the actual creditors of the sums due to them. 
Furthermore, we will probably be then in a position to reimburse the 
debt within shorter periods than those fixed in Ontario, that is to 
say 40 years. 

The affairs of a municipality can improve and the creditors who 
willingly would have accepted a heavy diminution or a longer delay 
would lose this advantage. I think that it is better to wait for the 
time when a basis can be more accurately determined before reorg- 
anizing the larger part of the defaulted corporations. 

The statement of the Mayor of Vancouver regarding the decrease 
in the interest has had its echo on the London Market. The state- 
ment of this mayor to the effect of decreasing the rate of interest is 
responsible for the fact that English brokers do not consider the Van- 
couver market valuable. This shows how fragile credit is. 

A municipality should never try to deminish the rate of interest 
because the rate of the market is less than those of the outstanding 
bonds. Only an inability to pay could justify such a request to the 
bondholders. 

Different persons, with a view of aiding the municipalities, have 
made suggestions which I give you hereafter. I am also submitting 
the objections which were given by Mr. John T. Bryden of Ontario, 
who has thoroughly studied the question and his proposed cures. 

(Financial Post 23/2/35) 

A.— New finances with federal guarantee. 

Objections: (1) Municipal Affairs are under the jurisdiction of 
the provincial government; (2) The consolidated public debt would 
be deprived of its. proper purpose; that is to say obtainable at a very 
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low rate; (3)-The national credit is not strong enough to take care 
ef these additional charges. 

B.— Financial reorganization through a provincial guarantee. 

Objections: (1) This would reduce the market value; (2) Local 
organizations would be abolished, together with the variety of .in- 
vestments; (3) The provincial finances would not be in a position to 
meet these debts. 

C.— Collective and mutual guarantee of all municipalities for 
municipal bonds. 

Objections: (1) This plan is based upon the mutual assurance; 
(2) Would the municipalities which have a good financial situation 
agree to contribute to the payment of the debts of the municipalities 
which have been administered towards bankruptcy ? 

D.— Legislative action to reduce the rate of interest. 

Objections: (1) Capital must have its way in its efforts to obtain 
the best possible results for the offered guarantees; (2) Further- 
more, there is a doubtful point regarding the rights of the province 
upon the question of the rate of interest; (3) Money at a reduced 
rate can only be obtained from municipalities of good financial stand- 
ing; (4) The rate obtained by a municipality is the basis of public 
opinion on the risk; (5) Any legislative action should only contribute 
to depreciate the value of the bonds. 

E.— A uniform rate; 

Objections: (1) This method is not good. It destroys the equity 
basis between the buyer and the creditor and between one municip- 
ality and another, thus giving advantage to inefficient administrations; 
(2) This method is an invitation to all municipalities to avail them- 
selves of a reduced rate without making certain whether it is a good 
thing or not; (3) A temporary relief would only contribute to destroy 
the future credit. 

Mr. Bryden suggests. 

(a) A thorough examination of the paying capacity of the rate- 
payers; 

(b) Strict economy in the expenses and; 

(c) The publication of adequate information to the public buyer 
of municipal values in clear forms enabling the comparison between 
a year and another. 


The Quebec Municipal Commission 


I would now like you to allow me to say a word about the pro- 
vincial organization called The Quebec Municipal Commission, which 
was created by the legislature in 1932, to exercise a control over te 
municipal and school affairs. 

This organization more particularly administers the affairs of 
defaulted municipalities and prevents other corporations from the 
same disaster. 
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In Manitoba, (see Financial Post of the 2nd of March) there 
are three different ways of controlling the embarrassed: municipalities: 

1st. Survey—This method is applied when a municipality is in 
financial difficulties and when it has been found that its affairs must 
be looked after. 

2nd. Administration—This method is used when a municipality is 
in a serious financial situation and when it has been found necessary 
to dismiss the member's of the council and replace them by better 
administrators. 

8rd. Control—This method is adopted when a municipality is in- 
solvent or on the brink of insolvency. By this method the municipality 
is put into liquidation for the benefit of its creditors. 

In Manitoba there are seven municipalities where councils have 
been abolished and replaced by nominated and elected administrators. 

In the Province of Quebec, this system has not been adopted. 
Unfortunately there will be some losses in a few bad cases but when 
such cases occur, the Quebec Municipal Commission will take the 
means to reduce them to a minimum, and this for the benefit of the 
creditors who have loaned their money in good faith and with the 
intent of making a sound investment and not a speculation, 

I do not know whether this work is what you expected from me 
but I thought it would interest you to deal with different questions 
pertaining to municipal affairs, instead of making the study of any 
one subject in particular. 





Flagg: “So you’ve named your little boy after you? How can 
you tell which one your wife is calling?” 
Bragg: “You heard her call, ‘Jimmy, dear,’ didn’t you? Well, 


wait until you hear her yell for me!” 
x * * 


Man Motorist (barely avoiding broadside crash): “Why on earth 
didn’t you signal?” 
Girl (who has crossed into her home driveway): “I always turn 


in here, stupid.” 
* * * * 


“What do you mean—that you are going to reverse the usual 
process when you make your garden next spring?” 
“I’m going to plant weed seeds and see if vegetables won’t 


come up.” ‘ 
* * * * 


After all ,there is nothing more pathetic than a horse fly 
perched on an auto radiator. pees 

“Now you must be very careful how you answer,” said the 
lawyer, “and not say anything that is not strictly true. You drive 
a delivery wagon, don’t you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“But I thought you did. What do you do for a living then?” 

“J drive the hoss that pulls the delivery wagon, sir.” 
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Should We Change Our 
Wage Plan? 


By R. F. WHISLER, 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


(Reprinted by permission, from the National Association of Cost 
Accountants’ Bulletin) 


T is my observation, after five years of membership in the N.A.C.A., 
| that cost accountants have a great deal to do with wage incentives. 
In fact, in many organizations they have full supervision of it, and 
in all industries they are vitally interested in their successful opera- 
tion. This paper is presented as a review of the trends during the 
past two years toward changes in the field of incentives. It is hoped 
that it will be received as a friendly discussion between a factory 
man, who has spent a number of years in the study of the wage 
problem, and his close associate, the cost man, who has a great deal 
to do in keeping up with his own field of activities, but who may also 
be directly interested in the operation of wage incentives. 

We hear a great deal today about the effect of the “new social 
order” on business, industry, agriculture, economics, etc. If there 
have been such changes and any accompanying effects, it is for each 
of us to judge. There is, however, actual evidence in one field of 
industrial management that there are certain influences at work 
which have resulted in enough changes that it can be said that there 
is a definite trend to change wage incentives. This may be only a 
flurry; it may pass in a year; it may not. Nevertheless, we should 
all be alert and keep a finger on the pulse of the thing to be ready 
to meet it if it comes our way. 

Operating a factory ten years ago without a wage incentive plan 
may be considered similar to crossing the country in a horse and 
buggy. Industrial engineers developed strong selling points and many 
industries rushed into wage incentive plans which caused them grief. 
The old, straight, piecework theory was stripped of its simplicity and 
many gaudy forms cf bonus and premium plans were brought forth 
bearing what were. =. ,.etimes, attractive names. 


\Yage Plans and Rates in Russia 


Then came modern Russia. Its great industrial plan had no place 
for our money grubbing ideas. Men would produce, prompted by a 
great sense of social service to his fellow men. The first five-year 
plan has passed, the second is under way, and now Russia has found 
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SHOULD WE CHANGE OUR WAGE PLAN? 


that trained workers should receive more than untrained workers; 
that material reward is the greatest incentive, after the novelty of 
the job wears off. So today we find some very good applications of 
wage incentives in Russia, 

The U. S. Monthly Labor Review for January, 1934, gives a report 
which states that Russia’s incentives or “productive wage” system 
provides that standards be set on each job, and as the worker’s out- 
put increases, his day rate is increased proportionately. The results 
obtained there are equal to, or in some cases better than, whit we 
have experienced in this country. From September, 1931 to December, 
1932, wages rose 15% and production 56%. 

The following classifications, while not directly related to the 
subject, provide interesting material for us to use in checking our 
own wage structures. Occupations in Russia are listed in one of 
eight ‘wage rate classes; class one being the lowest. The percentage 
indicates the relative values of the rates in each class. If the lowest 
rate is 30c, then the highest wage rate would be $1.08, as determined 
by the Russian Wage Rate Scale. 


Wage Rate Classes 


Class JI—100% Class V—192% 
Class II—115% Class VI—235% 
Class III—135% Class VII—290% 
Class IV—160% Class VIII—360% 


The following figures indicate to what extent Russia has adopted. 
wage incentives: 
On Jan. 1, 1932 
Chemical Industry —54% Piecework 
Coal Mining Industry —67% Piecework 
Machine Bldg. Industry—63% Piecework 
Metallurgy Industry —63% Piecework 


Oil Industry —24% Piecework 
Needle Industry —84% Piecework 
Paper Industry —61% Piecework 
Woodworking Industry —60% Piecework 
All Industries —64% Piecework 


Japan’s Wage Rates 


Now comes Japan. No plan like Russia’s, but an intense national 
spirit. Yes, more than that; a desire to live and die for Japan 
Sacrifice all, set aside personal comfort, luxury, ete. A great family 
spirit that reaches out and includes all of Japan in one great family. 
Japan as we all know, is rapidly modernizing her industries in regards 
to methods, equipment, processes, etc. But what of her wage system? 
The U. S. Labor Review for June, 1934, shows the following: 
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Japanese Wage Rates 

For 10-hour day, 6-day week. 
Carpenters, etc. —56c to 69c per day. 
Domestic (male) —$3.73 per month. 
Domestic (female) —$2.92 per month. 
Food Industries —44c¢ to 65c per day. 
Farm Laborers —18c per day. 
Laborers (male) —38c per day. 
Laborers (female) —22c per day. 


Machinists —63c per day. 
Matches —l4e per day. 
Molders —62¢ per day. 
Paper Makers —40c to 50c per day. 
Pencil Makers —38ec per day. 
Plumbers —30c per day. 
Printers —50c to 65c per day. 
Tailors —52c¢ to 62c per day. 


Textiles (female) —20c to 23¢ per day. 
Toolmakers, ete. —68c¢ to 72c per day. 


Toys —385c per day. 
Shoemakers —52c to 62c per day. 
Woodworkers —44e to 60c per day. 


Now we can better understand why you can buy such unusual 
things at such low prices (including 100% duty, etc.) but marked 
“made in Japan.” 

What do these two extremes, Russia and Japan bring us to con- 
clude? That each nation has its own conditions to meet and cannot 
follow others? That we had better not throw over one of the funda- 
mentals upon which America’s industrial supremacy has, been built? 
That we want to preserve by all means wage levels in the United 
States as compared with other countries? That we want to improve 
the wage earner’s income to not only secure for him a high standard 
of living but to create for industry a greater market for its products? 

The National Republic for August, 1933, shows the following in- 
teresting report: 

Average Wages of World 


U. S. ...$26.30 per week. Belgium . $5.21 per week. 
England . 11.37 per week. Japan ... 5.37 per week. 
Sweden . 10.20 per week. Hungary . 5.08 per week. 
Germany 9.02 per week. China .... 1.31 per week. 


France .. 7.25 per week, 

A recent National Industrial Conference Board Bulletin shows 
that the average American wage at the present time is approximately 
$22 per week. 

During the past two years many plants in the automotive in- 
dustry have changed their wage incentive from group bonus or piece- 
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SHOULD:WE CHANGE OUR WAGE PLAN? 


work to daywork: This. day-rate plan usually includes a graduated 
rate scale from which the employee’s hourly rate is determined by his 
productive efficiency as reported by approximately. the same stan- 
dard as used under the wage incentive plan. This, change has given 
rise to the subject of this article, 

Such a change brings up many questions to our mind, We shall 
endeavor in the following paragraphs to review some of the answers 
and reactions obtained in discussing this apparent trend with exper- 
ienced engineers in many different industries. 

Increase of Supervision Cost Likely 

The first conclusion usually reached by all those considering these 
questions, is that supervision costs will immedately rise due to the 
fact that under an incentive plan the foreman could give a large 
portion of his attention to quality and schedule problems, while under 
the daywork plan he still has these problems in addition to that of 
getting his output requirements and striving to hold down costs. 

It is. a question in some minds if the foreman who has been in 
industry only under the wage incentive plan will know how to super- 
vise and get production under a daywork plan. Undoubtedly a new 
type of leadership and a new fund of knowledge will need be accumu- 
lated by many factory foremen if all industry is to change from a 
wage incentive to a straight daywork basis. 

Incentive Plans Have Not Been Properly Operated 

Industry is not without blame in this as well as other reactive 
changes of the past few years. Too many factory executives are 
under the opinion that the installation of a wage incentive plan will 
solve all of their difficulties and they neglect it and allow it to be- 
come “run-over at the heels” before they realize that it requires in- 
telligent supervision. 

In seeking the responsibility for such a change, we can only come 
to the conclusion that it rests mainly with management, as manage- 
ment has always been responsible for the installation and operation of 
the wage incentive plans. It seems reasonable, therefore, to conclude 
that it is also responsible for faults which may develop in such a plan 
and would, therefore, be responsible for correcting such faults. 

Where management has adopted unsatisfactory wage plans, i.e. 
unsuitable to its manufacturing conditions and products, that manag‘e- 
ment is then responsible for the dissatisfaction resulting therefrom. 
Too many corporations made blanket installations of group bonus 
or some other wage incentive plan without regard to the employee’s 
interest and opinion, or the economical operation of the plan. This 
always reminds me of my experience in the Army when the Quarter 
master tossed me a shirt, pair of pants, hat, and shoes, and told me 
to take it or leave it. Such conditions have resulted in the attitude 
of employees, and the subsequent attitude of labor leaders, toward 
the industries using such tactics. Too often management in the past 
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has met these opinions and reactions with the mere statement that 
they are wrong or radical, and has not given them consideration by 
analyzing them to find the real facts on which improvements can be 
made in the administration of the wage plan. 

Some Objections to Group Incentive Plans 

Apparently the bulk of the reaction and subsequent change in 
incentive systems has been in those plants employing the group wage 
payment plan. One of its faults is usually found to be a lack of re- 
cognition of individual ability and performance. This leads to the 
attitude on the employee’s part that the group bonus system is un- 
fair to the ambitious worker. We have found that a great majority 
of men under the wage incentive plan would prefer to work under 
the individual basis, as they felt that it provided a greater oppor- 
tunity for them to build up their earnings. In one large plant, where 
it is felt that the wage incentive plan is fairly administered, they 
have had some requests to change their group bonus plan to indivi- 
dual piecework, but have had no requests to change it to daywork. 
Another fault of the group system is to include too many employees 
in a group. Because of this the individual workers have lost sight of 
each other, have lost interest in each other’s work, and this has 
minimized the incentive. 

The question has been raised as to whether the group system 
of payment actually restricts output. It might be said that this 
exists in some groups because of the fact that the group incentive 
itself tends to level the standard of output among a number of em- 
ployees, especially when they are all given an equal nate in the 
group, thus sharing equally in the earnings. Some plants have 
found it a good policy to vary the rates, giving the best rates to 
the group worker showing the best output and quality record. 

Another factor which would tend to restrict output under the 
group plan is the existence of a high standard time or piecework 
rate. Under the individual system most pieceworkers will protect a 
high rate by restricting their output in order not to make unusual 
earnings. If a group of ten or fifty men are operating under a high 
standard time (or piecework base), they will usually restrict their 
output to what is believed to be an acceptable earning and this of 
course results in a restricted output on a much larger‘ scale, 

Reasons for OCurernt Trend 

Some people are under the opinion that the labor situation of 
the past two years has been largely responsible for the change we 
are discussing. Without a doubt this has had a great deal to do 
with it in some plants. But there are other factors which are not so 
prominent and yet which are very effective. In the automotive in- 
dustry the conveyorized processes have to a large extent minimized 
the effect and need of wage incentive plans, One large manufacturer 
has never used anything but daywork and his production costs com- 
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pare very favorably with any of those using wage incentive plans. 
We believe that with the return of ja strong labor market, such as we 
had seven to ten years ago, some of these same reactions to wage 
incentive plans would have developed regardless of the influence 
of organized labor. ie 

Another condition which has helped bring about a reaction to 
‘wage incentives is the fact that several of the major industries of 
the country have always operated on a daywork basis and have 
therefore never had many of the problems of operating wage incen- 
tives, which makes these industries stand out in contrast to those 
using the incentive plan. 

It is not a fact that all factory employees are opposed to the 
use of incentives. Many of them have expressed themselves by 
various means to the effect that a fair piecework system is desirable 
as it permitted the best men to make the most money. A union man 
reported that when one of the speakers at his local stiated that piece- 
work must go, there was very little applause from employees work- 
ing in the piecework shops. 

Someone has asked “Could a suitable straight day-rate plan be 
substituted for an incentive plan and obtain equal production?” As 
stated previously, production under the day work plan depends greatly 
upon supervision. The setting of standards and a measurement of 
performance under a day-wage system has been found to be just 
as practicable as under a piecework system. It has not been found 
to be as effective in realizing the productivity by paying approxi- 
mately the same earning wage. Some experiences in this line have 
shown that without the pressure of supervision the productivity per 
man tapers off until it soon reaches the level of the regular daywork 
employee. 

A Feature of Wage Incentive Plans Which Need Remedying 

There is one bad fault which has been found in wage incentive 
plans that has not been given proper recognition. It is the penalty 
imposed upon the worker because of faulty material, tools, stock 
deliveries, and other delays. Too frequently foremen and others 
higher up have taken the attitude that the pieceworkers must take 
the breaks, and have failed to consider that he is losing money 
which he gained by working unusually hard. This naturally creates 
a resentment against the wage incentive and it is declared by him 
to be unfair, while in reality this is due to the negligent attitude of 
those in charge. 

Our conclusion must therefore be that, under the incentive plan, 
interruptions to the production routine usually fall as a penalty upon 
the worker, while under the day-wage plan they are a penalty on the 
company. Under either plan, therefore, it is a responsibility for the 
supervision in charge to prevent such losses. 

It must be remembered that employees themselves see definite 
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advantages in working under the incentive plan. One  pieceworker 
recently made the statement that he felt that piecéwork even under 
the depression conditions gave him a ‘chance ‘to show his boss that he 
was a good producer, and he was sure that his boss would not lay 
off his best men. Another man made the statement that under an 
incentive every man is his own boss, he is in business for himiself. 
On a daywork plan he usually does what he is: told and sets his own 
pace in doing it. We therefore come to the ‘conclusion that the in- 
centive wage plan serves to keep the productive system well oiled 
and if management does their part in keeping it well organized it 
will function smoothly. 

Someone has asked if anything has happened during the depres- 
sion to make incentive systems less advantageous to employer or to 
employee. It may be that some student of sociology or economics 
can point out such a change. It seems to us, however, that the 
changes which have taken place are purely physical or mechanical 
and easily recognized. Many plants today find themselves manufac- 
turing a great variety of small quantity lots. where previously real 
mass production prevailed. Some industries have been able to mec- 
hanize their production flow. Others have had to abandon such a 
plan. Any of these changes has a very great influence on the opera- 
tion of the wage incentive system and it should not be allowed to lag 
behind such changes. 


Some Likely Changes in Incentive Plans 
In discussing present day-wage incentive problems with labor 
leaders, they tell us, in no uncertain words, that there are changes 
which must be made to bring about less variation in earnings,—such 
as higher guaranteed piece rates, less drastic standards of perform- 


ance, and a more even distribution of wages during the year. There, 


are several indications abroad that in all branches of labor a general 
opinion prevails that within each trade there should be a more uni- 
form distribution of wages. This applies both to the hourly and 
weekly rates. 

Probably one reason why the daywork system appeals to many 
people as a solution to our wage problem is because it can be quickly 
and universally adopted to all industries. This stands out in con- 
trast to the fact that wage incentives are applied in endless varieties 
because executives in every industry fee] that their own conditions 
are so different as to warrant special application. 

The use of wage incentives develops three problems; a method 
of measurement, a unit of credit, and a means of recording and check- 
ing the earned credits. Many costly leaks in the wage incentive 
system have been discovered in discrepancies in one of these three 
angles. 

Before we rush about and begin to make drastic changes from 
incentives to daywork, throwing over all that we have accomplished, 
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Modern Methods 
for Modern Business 


If you are looking for greater speed and efficiency in 
the management of your business, it will pay you to 
investigate the machines and methods of IBM. To-day, 
more than seven hundred models of International 
Business Machines are saving minutes, money and 
material for government and business in seventy-nine 
different countries. 


International Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Machines provide detailed information regarding any 
phase of any business. The complete, printed reports 
from these machines give management an undistorted 
fact-picture with greatest possible speed. 


International Time Recorders and Electric Time Sys- 
tems are saving thousands of dollars daily in operating 
costs through the coordination and efficient control of 
time. 

The International Electric Writing Machine is the 
latest addition to the IBM line. It provides more dis- 
tinctive correspondence and greater typing speed. 


Modern Methods for Modern Business Needs 
is the title of a new, illustrated booklet which gives 
detailed information regarding all IBM equipment. 
Free copy on request. 











INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE & FACTORY — 300 CAMPBELL AVE. TORONTO 9, ONT. § MS's BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL OF THE PRINCIPAL CHTIES 
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let us sit down calmly and take an inventory of our problems and 
troubles with the present plan and make such eliminations and correc- 
tions of any unfairness that will make our wage incentive fit the 
present operating conditions, keeping before us these questions: 
“What really will be gained by such a drastic change?” “Will costs 
increase?” ‘Will wages be raised?” “Will the worker have an easier 
day’s work?” “Will it save in clerical pay roll and accounting ex- 
pense?” Chances are most of these will be answered in the negative 
and we will conclude that the use of properly applied wage incentives 
is best suited to conditions in American industry. 





Recovery Financed on Cash Basis 


Bank Loans Have Continued to Decline, While Deposits Have Gained 
—Plenty of Cash and Credit Available for Later Stages of Expansion 


By W. A. McKAGUE 


HERE have been quicker recoveries, but there have been none in 

which a surplus of cash and credit have been so conspicuous. 
Nearly three years have now elapsed since business started to climb 
from the depths of depression, but there has not yet beem any sign 
of expanding bank loans in Canada, and deposits are the highest in 
several years. 
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Current loans of the chartered banks of Canada fell below the 
billion dollar level in the years 1924-27, but they still averaged higher 
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then than they did in 1934 and 1935, a low of $813 millions being 
reached last July, while the December figure was only a little higher 
at $820 millions. The continued decline in these loans through the 
past three years has been in marked contrast to the substantial re- 
coveries shown in most other phases of business. 

Meanwhile deposits have tended if anything to climb higher. The 
total in savings accounts has varied between $1,300 millions and 
$1,500 millions, the figure of December, 1935, of $1,486 millions, being 
the highest in five years. Demand deposits have climbed from $446 
miliions in February, 1933, to $641 millions in December, 1936, this 
latter figure also being the highest in the five year period. 

The obvious point of course is that cash and credit, instead of 
being partially utilized in the recovery which has already taken place, 
are still fully available for later expansion. Improvement thus far 
has been financed largely on a cash basis without visibly affecting 
the total of bank balances. In boom times, current loans have often 
been in excess of savings deposits. Now there is a surplus of over 
$600 millions of savings deposits. In fact 75 per cent of the current 
loans are now offset by demand deposits. 

How a country can have plenty of money but scarcity of business 
appears to be a paradox, but it is really due to the lack of oppor- 
tunities for making profitable use of funds. Currency and credit will 
always be a puzzle to the average man, and the radical theories and 
projects which have been under discussion in late years have still 
further confused rather than helped him. There is a demand that 
money be put to work, if not voluntarily, then forcibly. Actually, the 
bank deposits are by no means idle even if they are not loaned out 
to commerce. An unusually large percentage of them are now in 
government loans, having been urgently needed by our governments 
for relief and for deficits in general. It would be much better 
for the country if they were in normal profit-making channels, rather 
than in those which bring further tax burdens on business. 

Another point often overlooked is that a large total of deposits 
is necessary and healthy, no matter in what way they may be invest- 
ed. Deposits constitute the working capital of the citizen and the 
housewife, and the present average is just about $140 per person, or 
$600 per family. Individual balances are continually moving up or 
down, as surplus money comes in or has to be paid out. Without 
such bank balances, we would have to revert to purses of silver and 
gold, as in the middle ages. And so with business—demand deposits 
constitute the cash part of its working capital. 

The situation is not peculiar to Canada. In the United States 
a similar degree of recovery has been financed with little extra 
currency or commercial credit, and the figures covering the import- 
ant stock market advance of the past ten months reveal very small 
call loans and margin trading. In both the London and the New 
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York money markets, loan rates continue very low. The United 
States and Canada have been featured by expansion in governmental 
rather than commercial credit, with the net result that. in both these 
nations more of the people’s savings have become tied up in govern 
mental loans. A switch to profitable private enterprise is the one 
thing needed to make our recovery a real success. 





Employees’ Representation 1n 
Swift Canadian Co., Ltd. 


(We are indebted to H. H. Stedman, superintendent, for this outline 
of the company’s plan.) 


WIFT CANADIAN COMPANY’S Employees Representation Plan 

has been in operation since 1919. It has proved to be a most 

valuable means of securing harmony in matters affecting the mutual 

relations of employees and management. In order to accomplish this 

the employees have been told about the problems of the company and 

its business; and Swift Canadian Company has gained through it 
a better understanding of the problems of its employees. 

Purpose and History 

The purpose of employees representation is simple and direct. 
In any business or unit of it where large numbers of people are 
employed, it is difficult at best to bring about a complete harmony 
in matters affecting the mutual relations of employees and the owners 
of the business. Some employees are responsible for formulating the 
policies that determine the conditions under which other employees 
work; some are responsible for carrying out these policies; however, 
the largest group are those employees who are affected by what these 
policies are and by the way in which they are carried out by super- 
vision. It is easy, therefore, to see that it is important that in some 
way these three groups of employees get together on the questions 
of what the policies are to be and how they shall be applied. 

Swift Canadian Company recognizes that fair policies can best 
be worked out only when it has a full understanding of how any 
policy will affect those who are to work under it and when employees 
understand the problems of management which make them necessary. 
No one is in better position to say how the employees feel on any 
question than the employees themselves, and there is no better way 
to acquaint employees. with the problems of management than to talk 
those problems over with the employées themselves. 

Swift Canadian Company also recognizes that in a large organiza- 
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tion, where policies are passed on to employees aiid cartied-out by 
supervisors, there ‘is always'a possibility of misunderstanding. When 
that happens, a correct interpretation of the policy must be announé- 
ed and a proper adjustment of the complaint made. Again, no one 
is in better position to do this than those, including both the employees 
and the management, who developed the policy. 

Recognizing these principles to be sound, Swift Canadian Com- 
pany, as far back as 1919, co-operated with its employees in establish- 
ing the plan of employees representation at Toronto. As a result 
of its early experience, Swift Canadian Company co-operating with 
employees set up the plan of employees representation at all of the 
packing plants of the company. Since then a similar joint committee 
plan has been extended to the smaller units such as produce plants 
in recent years until now all of the company’s packing house and 
produce employees work at plants where employees representation is 
in effect. Many problems of mutual interest are worked out through 
these plant assemblies and joint committees. For the purpose of this 
article we will consider only the plant assembly organization since it 
and the joint committee are the same in principle and purpose. 

As questions which brought the assembly face to face with diffi- 
cult situations, in which the employees were deeply concerned as 
individuals or as a group, have been met and the utility of the plan 
in handling such problems revealed, any feeling of suspicion or pre 
judice which may have existed in the early days has disappeared. 
There is now manifest on the part of the employees as a group a con- 
viction that the company has kept faith with them and that the 
plan has been effective as a means of conserving goodwill, averting 
friction, and securing proper adjustment of relations between employer 
and employees. 

Simply stated, the employees representation plan operates through 
plant assemblies composed of employee representatives elected by the 
employees, and management representatives appointed by the manage- 
ment from among those employees who do not participate in the 
plan. The function of the plant assembly is to make the rules, affect- 
ing employees under which the game of business is played and to 
settle any disputes arising out of their application. 


The Employee Representative 

The employee representative is frequently, and properly, spoken 
of as the mouthpiece of his people. To “represent” means to “re- 
present,” that is, to “present over again.” Therefore, the employee 
representative is one who “presents over again,” in all of his rela- 
tions with management or the assembly, ideas which have already 
been presented to him by those whom he represents. Moreover, he 
does the same thing with respect to actions of the assembly or its 
committees by informing his people about what is going on in the 
assembly. 
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Matters of interest to his people and that originate with them 
come to the attention of the employee representative in either of two 
ways. First, his fellow-workers may come to him of their own accord 
and ask him to present their case; second, he may learn about a case 
from some other source. If the latter condition obtains, he should 
offer his services and not wait to be approached directly. However, 
at this point a good employee representative will discuss the case 
from all angles with his fellow-workers and then, if it is their wish 
that he present it for them, he will see that they get every oppor- 
tunity for a full hearing. 

The best employee representative, of course, is one who has 
developed the qualities of leadership to the point where he becomes 
recognized as a leader by those whom he represents and thus per- 
forms valuable service for them. He is also quick to sense the 
development of opinion among his fellow-workers and honestly nepre- 
sent it in the assembly. 

The Management Representative 

The management representative in any plant assembly is appoint- 
ed to represent management in all questions which come under the 
scope of employees representation. Contrary to a mistaken idea 
among some people, the management representative’s purpose should 
be constructive. He is not appointed to exert his efforts at defeating 
ideas just because they are proposed by employee representatives 
nor to support blindly and without question those proposd by manage- 
ment. This is no more true in his case than the opposite would be 
true among employee representatives. Such an attitude among all 
representatives would create an unbearable situation. 

Management expects its representatives first of all to see that 
existing policies are properly applied and to assist in making what- 
ever adjustment may be necessary whenever a complaint arises over 
their application. 

Next, the management representative-is expected to assist in 
formulating necessary new policies that are sound and to help modify 
or abandon old ones that require such action. Here he acquaints 
management with the employees’ viewpoint and employee represen- 
tatives with that of the management, and then with his fellow-em- 
ployee and fellow-management representatives works out the solu- 
tion to the problem. 

The Paired Representatives 

The plan provides for a pairing of employee and management 
representatives to initiate action in voting divisions of the plant. The 
plant assembly is. of course, the body to which all of its agencies 
are subordinate. However, it actually does most of its work and, 
therefore, perhaps the most important of it, through the paired 
representatives and its committees. 

The paired representatives are created by pairing a management 
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representative with the employee representative who is elected by 
the employees from, his voting division on the plant. It is through 
them that complaints and proposals which come from the employees 
get first attention for settlement under the employees representation 
plan. Consequently, the paired representatives are the backbone of 
the assembly. 

Unable to dictate the terms of settlement in any of the cases 
which come to their attention, the paired representatives find them- 
selves in the role of “peace makers” trying to get the employee 
and the foreman, or other interested plant authority, to reach a 
settlement among themselves satisfactory to all concerned. Yet de- 
spite this lack of authority to dictate terms, paired representatives 
can, and do, effect a settlement in the great majority of cases. Fail- 
ing to do so, they follow the case through to the committee of the 
assembly. 

It was indeed a wise thought that resulted in this grouping of 
an employee representative and a management representative who, 
acting as paired representatives, are the “watch dogs,” so to speak, 
of a single section of the plant known as a voting division, This 
arrangement results in a prompt and understanding handling of all 
questions from their group. Most of these questions are such that, 
with the full co-operation of the employees and a sympathetic ap- 
proach on the part of supervision, they can be settled merely by 
talking them over. Is it any wonder, then, that the paired represen- 
tatives are called the backbone of the assembly. 

There is no point in letting matters go to the committees or to 
the. assembly if they can be settled with the assistance of the paired 
representatives. It would mean a waste of time and an unnecessary 
period of uncertainty about the outcome. This is always unpleasant. 
Hence, when a case comes to the attention of the paired representa- 
tives, they approach the discussion with the following open-minded 
attitude: Here is a question to which there is a right and wrong side; 
let’s discuss it and find out what the answer is no matter who is to 
be found wrong, and then accept the solution dictated by the facts 
and common sense. 

Next, they try to get the same viewpoint over to the principals 
in the case. If they are successful, it goes a long way toward early 
and satisfactory settlement of the case. 


Committees of the Assembly 

Next to the paired representatives in importance are the com- 
mittees of the asembly. Both the paired representatives and the 
assembly turn to the committees for assistance in working out a 
proper settlement of cases before them. 

The employees representation plan provides that each plant as 
sembly, no matter how small, shall have three standing committees. 
They are, committee no. 1 on assembly procedure and elections; come 
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mittee.no, 2 on interpretations and for adjustment of disputed plant 
rulings;- and, committee no. 3 on changes in working conditions.. 
It can be readily seen from the names of these committees that each 
performs a specific function for the parent body (the plant assembly): 
based upon the character of the case referred to it. Just. as the 
assembly delegates responsibility for certain geographical areas of- 
the plant to be paired representatives, it also delegates responsibil- 
ity for doing certain kinds of work to its three standing committees. 
And because they are large in size, it gives these committees certain 
powers which it properly withholds from the paired representatives. 

The plan also provides that such additional special committees, 
temporary or permanent, may be appointed as the assembly may 
deem desirable. The number of these or their existence at all varies 
at different plants. They are appointed because of some special 
problem or activity to which the assembly wishes to give the entire 
attention of a committee rather than to delegate it to one of the 
three standing committees under whose jurisdiction it would normal- 
ly come. ; 

Just as the paired representatives may be called the backbone 
of the assembly, its committees make up the rest of the frame upon. 
which the full assembly rests. 

The Strength of the Assembly 

You may hear it said, “employees representation is all right to 
look at and talk about, but it lacks the strength to enforce decisions 
reached in the plant assembly.” Nothing could be farther from the 
truth than this. If this were so, employees representation would 
have no appeal and would soon wither and die from lack of use. It 
can survive only so long as the employees are willing that it should. 

If strength or weakness is to be judged only as the outcome of 
a combat between two forces in which the stronger survives at the 
expense of the weaker, then the assembly lacks strength. But that 
is not true employees representation. If.‘on the other hand, the 
measure of strength is based on the ability to discuss all situations 
in employee relations with the sole purpose of finding an honest 
solution that will serve the common good of every one, then it has 
real and effective strength. This results only from co-operation and 
a sincere understanding and has back of it the full strength of satis- 
fied employees and management, and is approved by the whole- 
hearted force of public opinion. 

The plant assemblies have written into their records the strong- 
est evidence of their power that can be found anywhere. They have 
a record of more than fifteen years of harmony even though during 
that time several major changes in basic and other rates have been 
worked out. Adjustment of hours and other major working condi- 
tions have been effected also. It was through the plant assemblies 
that vacations for hourly paid employees became a reality. It was 
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REFERENCE LITERATURE 


the assembly that reviewed the vacation plan and lowered the service 
requirement, thus making it one of the most liberal in operation in 
any large industry. Added to these are the hundreds of complaint 
cases in which it has woked out fair and satisfactory settlements. 

Therefore, when you hear someone say “the assembly has no 
real strength” and begin to inquire into the reason for that feeling, 
you usually find that it is the idea of a person who really does not 
understand the plan or does not want to; or it comes from one who 
has not yet learned the effective meaning of agreements reached 
through honest and sincere co-operation of employees and manage- 
ment; or else it is someone who has failed to give his representative 
a chance to work for him. 
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countancy, February. 

Budget, How we Plan, Set up and Operate our. National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants, Feb. 1. 

Municipal Accounting, National Association of Cost Account- 
ants, Feb. 15. 

Municipal Financial Control Through Modern Accounting. 
tional Association of Cost Accountants, Feb. 15. 

Price Fixing, Costing as an Aid to. The Cost Accountant, 


Na- 
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NEW MEMBERS 


The following are new members of the Society. 

Montreal Chapter 

Lawlor, W. J., Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Montreal. 

Prevost, H., La Banque Canadienne Nationale, Montreal. 

Saddington, C. W., Eastern Dairies Ltd., Montreal. 
Toronto Chapter 

Bricker, H., Canadian Chewing Gum Co. Ltd., Toronto. 
Hamilton Chapter 

Epplett, W. J., Scarfe & Co. Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 

Non-resident 
Everett, H. B., Rosedale, B. C. 
Student 
Naylor, F. W., Canadian Tube & Steel Products Ltd., Montreal. 
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Thirty-five members of the Chapter gathered on February 19th— 
one of the coldest nights of a cold winter—to hear W. T. Brickenden, 
B.A. Sc., M.E., of Thorne, Mulholland, Howson & McPherson, speak 
on the appropriate topic of “Fuel for Thought.” The meeting was 
held in the rooms of the Canadian Military Institute, on University 
Avenue, which provided pleasant quarters and a good dinner. 

Mr. Brickenden outlined a simple cost set-up for the steam power 
plant, and his talk, which was followed by a discussion period, will 
be printed shortly. 





MONTREAL 


(From the Montreal Gazette, February 15th) 

Canadian business men have found a scientific approach to the 
problems created by the ever widening scope of the Dominion’s busi- 
ness can be made by the more extensive application of statistical 
information, A. J. Pelletier, chief ofthe demography branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa, told members of the Mont+ 
real branch, Canadian Society of Cost Accountants and Industrial 
Engineers, at their meeting last night in the Arts Building, McGill 
University. Many large industrial and financial undertakings, he add- 
ed, have seen fit to establish their own departments, of statistics. 

To those firms and individuals who did not operate their own 
statistical departments, the speaker said, the Dominion bureau at 
Ottawa was a mine of information and the means of saving untold 
amounts of money. He then outlined the:various functions of the 
15 divisions of the bureau which gather statistics in such diversified 
fields as the internal and external trade of the country, the census, 
births, marriages, deaths, industry, private and public finance, and 
education. 

P. W. Wright, chairman of the branch, presided. 





HAMILTON 


Reported by R. Dawson 
The Hamilton Chapter held two outstanding meetings during the 
month of March. The first one was addressed by Mr. C. Smye of the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Ltd., and his subject was “Processing 
Rubber.” In the afternoon, members ofthe Chapter were conducted 
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through the Firestone plant here and witnessed the many operations 
and processes in the manufacture of rubber and rubber products. In 
the evening, after dinner at the Wentworth Arms Hotel, about thirty 
members attended the meeting which was a most interesting one. 
Mr. Smye went through the whole history of the rubber industry and 
by various methods showed the various kinds of rubber and described 
in detail the many operations and processes witnessed by the mem- 
bers at the plant. Many questions were asked and at the close a 
hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Smye and the Firestone 
Company. 

The second meeting proved to be probably the best of its kind 
ever held by Hamilton Chapter. Mr. G. R. M. Dingle, Comptroller 
of the Massey-Harris Co., Ltd., Toronto, and Chairman of Toronto 
Chapter, addressed the members on “The Organization of an Account- 
ing Department.” His talk was listened to with rapt attention and 
was one of the most comprehensive talks on his subject heard by any 
of the members. Questions were fired at him at the close for well 
over forty-five minutes and he also was accorded a hearty vote of 
thanks at the close. Mr. Dingle expressed the best wishes of the 
Toronto Chapter and urged an exchange of visits between the two 
Chapters, something which will probably be attempted next season. 
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TARIFF and TAXATION | 


Ottawa, 29th January, 1936. 


Consolidated Departmental Regulations Governing the Temporary 
Admission of Musical Instruments, Motion, Still and Sound Picture 
Apparatus, Slides and Films. 

Musical Instruments 

1. (a) Musical instruments, the property of companies of musi- 
cians or individual non-resident concert artists entering Canada for 
the purpose of giving public or other concerts, may be admitted with- 
out payment of duty and taxes, provided they are reported on Form 
E-29, and a cash deposit in a sum equivalent to the duty and taxes 
ordinarily payable thereon furnished the Collector of Customs and 
Excise. If the articles are exported under Customs supervision with- 
in six months from the time of entry, the deposit will be subject to 
refund; otherwise, same will be taken to account as duty and taxes. 

(b) Any Collector of Customs may permit any musical instru- 
ment to be imported and used on not more than two occasions within 
the limits of his own port under such precautions, or provisions as 
he may consider necessary to secure the due exportation thereof 
immediately after such use, but no instrument or instruments so ad- 
mitted shall be allowed to be moved to any other port without the 
collection of duty and sales tax properly payabe thereon. 

Motion, Still and Sound Picture Apparatus, Slides and Films 

2. Motion and still picture projection apparatus. or slides and 
films therefor, the property of persons or firms non-resident in Can- 
ada, to be used in gratuitous exhibitions for non-commercial purposes, 
may be admitted as provided in subsection (a) of Section 1 hereof. 

3. Sound motion picture and motion picture camera outfits for 
taking sound motion or motion pictures of, Canadian landscapes or 
industrial or other activities are dutiable each time of importation, 
without provision for refund upon subsequent exportation. 

Memorandum 197 Revised is hereby superseded. 








Ottawa, 6th February, 1936. 
Regulations under Tariff Item 65a. 
Tariff Item 65a, in effect 23rd March, 1935, reads as follows: 
65a—Diabetic breads and biscuits, under regulations of the 
Department of Health 
British Preferential Tariff 
Intermediate Tariff 
General Tariff 
Section VIII, item 7, of the Regulations under the Food and Drugs 
Act reads, in part, as follows: 
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THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


of the 


It was Thanksgiving Day in 1884 
when a young Chicago machinist set 
out to remedy man’s traditional in- 
adequacy im the face of figure work. 
His hope: a machine that would’cal- 
culate—without fatigue, without in- 
accuracies, without limitations of 
memory or physical strength. The 
idea was not new, but never had a 
practical machine been developed. 





Bravely this young man started to 
translate his ideas into a model. His 
materials were limited: a macaroni 
box from the grocer’s, skewers from 
the butcher’s, elastic bands for 
springs, and a jack-knife as his main 
tool. By January his wooden model 
was completed. A year later, he pro- 
duced a workable model in metal. 





STANDARD MODEL J “COMPTOMETER”. 
High-speed dependable machine with Con- 
trolled-Key safeguard for all figure work. 


ist practical calculating eeisilladi 


This was the first “CComptometer,” 
and the young inventor was Dorr E. 
Felt, who shortly was to organize 
the Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., in 
partnership with another Chicagoan, 
Robert Tarrant. 


Thus was born the first of all the 
modern multiple-order key-board 
adding-calculating machines. Today’s 
world-renowned “Comptometer,” is a 
perfected evolution of it, The wide 
use of “Comptometer” and “Compto- 
meter” metheds—for fast, accurate 
handling of figure work, for simpli- 
flying and expediting management 
coatrol—is a direct development of 
Mr. Felt’s idea as originally embodi- 
ed in the old macaroni box. Felt & 


Tarrant, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 





ELECTRIC MODEL K “COMPTOMETER”. 
Speedy, accurate and simple to operate. 
Equipped with Controlled-Key safeguard. 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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“Diabetic foods offered for sale as breads, biscuits, cakes or other- 
wise shall contain not more than one-half as much glycogenic 
carbohydrates as the normal food of the same class.” 

The following materials have been admitted under tariff item 65a: 

“Energen” Natural Gluten Casein Bread, 

“Energen” Starch-Reduced Rusks (Unsweetened), 

“Energen” Digestive Biscuits, 

“Energen” Agar Bran Biscuits, 

“Energen” Endobran Biscuits. 

Before any other products are permitted entry under this Tariff 
Item, it will be necessary to submit samples to this Department for 
definite ruling. 

Any additions to the above list will be published in Memorandum 
form when necessary. 


The Tariff Board 
Declaration of the Tariff Board 

The Tariff Board, sitting on Appeals, under the provisions of 
Part II of The Tariff Board Ajct, in the matter of Appeal No. 53, 
by Rubber Trading Company from the ruling of the Commissioner of 
Customs refusing a claim for drawback on duties paid on Ladies’ 
Incomplete Carriage Shoes completed by the Company in Canada and 
exported, issued, on the 7th February, 1936, the following declaration: 
“The Tariff Board being of opinion that it has no jurisdiction 

to deal with this Appeal makes no order.” 


The Tariff Board, sitting on Appeals, under the provisions of 
Part II of The Tariff Board Art, in the matter of Appeal No, 54, 
(OKO M-37 Lingeed Oil), by Asbestonos Corporation Limited, from 
the ruling of the Commissioner of Customs, that the commodity des- 
cribed by the Appellants as (OKO M-37 Linseed Oil) is dutiable under 
Tariff Item 711, ruled on the 7th February, 1936, that. 

“The Board is of the opinion that the ruling of the Com- 
missioner of Customs is correct and that the commodity OKO 

M-37 Linseed Oil is dutiable under Tariff Item 711.” 


The Tariff Board, sitting on Appeals, under the provisions of 
Part II of The Tariff Board Act, in the matter of Appeal No. 565, 
(Mattress Waste), by the Canadian Rag and Metal Company, against 
the ruling of the Commissioner of Customs that Mattress Waste is 
to be classified for duty purposes under Tariff Item 520b, ruled, on 
the 7th February, 1936, that: 

“Mattress Waste, being cotton fillings of used mattresses, 
is to be classified under Tariff Item 520 or 520b, as the case may 
be, according to the condition of the material when imported into 
Canada.” 
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